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“ It  is  not  the  man  who  most  ‘ brings  down  the  house,’  especially 
on  any  subject  of  serious  and  momentous  bearing,  that  does  most 
good ; but  he  who  utters  the  burning  words  of  earnest  conviction, 
that  makes  his  hearers  feel  that  they  have  not  done  their  whole 
duty,  and  that,  God  helping  them,  they  will  do  better  in  the  future. 

“We  regard  the  subj  ect  with  which  the  Temperance  Lecturer  has 
to  do,  as  one  pre-eminently  serious,  and  we  object  to  all  mimicry, 
caricaturing,  and  buffoonery,  in  lecturing  on  this  subject,  as  en- 
tirely out  of  place,  and  calculated  to  produce  a levity  of  mind  that 
can,  without  remorse  or  compunction,  trifle  with  the  horrors  of 
drunkenness.  It  makes  men  think  lightly  of  this  sin. 

“ Give  us  earnest  men  for  lecturers,  who  speak  from  deep  and 
profound  conviction  sober  words  of  blazing  truth  that  will  carry 
conviction  to  men’s  judgments,  consciences,  and  hearts,  and  make 
them  tremble  rather  than  laugh  at  the  terrible  crime  of  drunken- 
ness; so  that  they  shall  go  out  one  by  one,  in  silence,  convicttd  in 
their  own  consciences,  and  resolved  to  do  better  and  more  in  the 
future; — these  are  the  men  we  want,” — Maine  Temperance  Journal ■ 


TEMPERANCE  ADVOCACY 


After  some  prefatory  remarks,  Mr.  Barker  proceeded 
to  say : — The  Temperance  question,  in  its  various 
phases,  presents  a nohle  and  almost  exhaustless  theme. 
It  involves  interests  of  the  most  profound  grasp,  and 
suggests  to  the  thoughtful  mind  topics  of  the  most 
inspiring  character.  That  man  who  can  despise  Teeto- 
taeism,  or  feel  indifferent  to  its  claims,  does  not  under- 
stand its  scope  and  hearings — does  not  comprehend  its 
vast  design,  or  forecast  its  momentous  issues.  No  sober, 
rational,  benevolent  mind  can  really  apprehend  the 
drift  and  object  of  this  movement  and  remain  unim- 
pressed as  to  its  true  goodness  and  dignity,  or  unrespon- 
sive to  its  demands.  So  great  and  so  nohle  a cause  as 
Temperance  should  have  wise  and  worthy  advocates. 
There  are  too  many  who  will  judge  the  importance  and 
merits  of  a movement  rather  by  the  character  and  calibre 
of  its  advocates  and  champions,  than  by  its  intrinsic  prin- 
ciples, its  avowed  objects,  or  its  general  results.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a shallow  and  foolish  test,  but  it  is  not  altogether 
unnatural.  He  who  sets  himself  forward,  therefore,  as 
the  exponent  and  advocate  of  a good  cause  ought  to  he 
specially  careful  that  his  own  spirit,  character,  and 
earriage  are  in  harmony  with  the  cause  he  adopts  and 
advocates.  His  life  should  eloquently  illustrate  and 
enforce  his  doctrine. 

I.  The  first  care  of  the  Temperance  advocate  should 
he  to  inculcate  sound  doctrine. 

Unless  in  your  advocacy  you  lay  a firm  basis  of  sound 
principle,  whatever  else  you  may  do,  you  cannot  greatly 
aid  or  advance  the  movement.  You  may  amuse  an 
audience,  and  may  even  excite  the  people  to  tears,  to 
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laughter,  and  to  ecstasy,  but  unless  you  instruct  as  well 
as  interest — educate  as  well  as  electrify,  you  do  not  attain 
to  the  true  character,  function,  and  dignity  of  the  Tem- 
perance advocate.  "VYe  are  sometimes  in  danger  of 
making  a grave  mistake,  by  supposing  that  the  movement 
marches  forward  in  proportion  to  the  noise,  bustle,  and 
excitement  we  are  able  to  get  up.  But  is  it  really  so  ? 
Conviction — that  mighty  moral  power  which  moulds 
character  and  controls  action — comes  not  with  the  beat  of 
drum,  the  flourish  of  trumpet,  and  the  boom  of  cannon. 
It  is  not  the  educt  of  earthquake  terrors,  or  of  whirl- 
wind commotions.  Bather,  is  it  not  horn  of  the  spirit’s 
“ still  small  voice,”  whispered  in  Beason’s  attentive  ear, 
by  Wisdom  and  Love’s  harmonious  voices  ? 

Assuming  your  full  assent  to  the  general  proposition, 
that  all  Temperance  advocacy  should  be  based  upon  in- 
telligence and  sound  principle,  I shall  now  more  expli- 
citly and  fully  develop  what  I wish  to  bring  before 
you- 

(1)  What  is  called  expediency  doctrine  is  not,  and 
never  can  become,  a firm  basis,  or  a safe  and  sufficient 
rule  of  action  for  Temperance  reformers.  I know  there 
are  Temperance  advocates  who  vaunt  this  as  the 
Apostolic  vantage-ground,  the  true  Christian  stand- 
point. Do  they  not,  however,  pervert  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  “ All  things  are  lawful,”  when  they  deduce 
therefrom  the  conclusion  that  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
poison  is  lawful  and  Christian  ? Might  they  not  as  legiti- 
mately say  that  a little  stealing  or  swearing,  a little 
hypocrisy,  a little  sin,  is  lawful?  Some  advocates  have 
imagined  and  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  “ Christian 
liberty”  allowed  the  moderate  use  of  strong  drink, 
whilst  also  it  allowed  total  abstinence.  That  is  a doctrine 
very  likely  to  be  palatable  to  drinking  professors  of 
religion,  and  especially  to  the  ministers. 

It  is  always  congenial  to  frail  human  nature — to  its 
sense  of  dignity  and  innate  love  of  liberty — to  be  told 
that  we  may  do  what  we  like  to  do,  or,  if  we  please,  may 
even  refrain  from  doing  what  we  like.  If  this  doctrine 
has  any  precise  and  intelligible  meaning,  it  is  something 
like  this  : that  there  is  no  moral  obligation  in  regard  to 
abstinence  or  the  so-called  moderate  use  of  strong  drink  ; 
that  “ Christian  liberty”  admits  of  either  course;  but 
that,  all  things  considered,  under  present  circumstances, 
it  is  expedient  to  abstain  for  the  sake  of  our  weaker 
brethren. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Temperance  reformers 
were  only  feeling  their  way  towards  a Bemedy  for  our 
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national  curse,  such  a doctrine  as  this  was  less  repugnant, 
and  possibly  less  injurious  than  now.  But  is  it  not  high 
time  that  every  Temperance  advocate  put  away  this 
foolish  and  stultifying  teaching  ? The  cause  will  he 
better  without  the  aid  of  such  advocacy. 

(2)  Physiological  and  Chemical  Science  has  now 
given  a firm  and  indubitable  basis  to  the  Temperance 
movement ; not  only,  has  it  disclosed,  but  it  has  demon- 
strated the  Fact  beyond  all  reasonable  controversy,  that 
“ Alcohol  is  a Poison,”  and  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances of  health,  and  in  few  instances  (if  any)  of  disease, 
can  it  be  habitually  taken,  even  in  small  doses,  without 
deleterious  consequences. 

Of  course,  every  Temperance  advocate  will  have  read 
and  thought  himself  up  to  high-water  mark  on  this 
point.  He  will  have  acquired  settled  convictions  and 
intelligent  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  whether 
taken  in  occasional  copious  doses,  or  in  regular,  yet 
smaller,  quantities.  If  any  advocate  has  not  read  himself 
well  up  on  this  part  of  the  question,  he  has  yet  much  to 
learn  before  he  can  become  an  enlightened  and  effective 
exponent  of  Temperance  principles.  The  nature  of  strong 
drink  is  the  cardinal  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  Tem- 
perance argument  and  controversy  turns.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  for  an  advocate  to  assume  that  the  drink  is 
essentially  bad ; he  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to 
adduce  reasons  and  proofs  of  its  intrinsic  badness,  as  a 
beverage.  If  he  cannot  do  that,  he  may  be  placed 
unawares  at  the  mercy  of  some  wily  antagonist  who  can 
put  him  into  a logical  fix.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
advocate  can  give  clear  and  conclusive  proofs  that  alcohol 
is  a NAHCOTico-ACMD  poison,  anti- vital  in  its  effects  upon 
the  body,  as  well  as  disturbing  and  demoralising  in  its 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  man,  he  needs  fear  to  stand 
before  no  antagonist,  however  learned  or  logical. 

When  any  proposition  or  doctrine,  any  system  or  public 
movement,  can  be  fairly  demonstrated  to  be  based  upon 
and  supported  by  the  established  and  admitted  principles 
and  conclusions  of  Science,  none  but  ignoramuses  and 
perverse  bigots  will  oppose  it.  All  men  of  ordinary 
sense  and  decency  bow  to  the  decisions  and  mandates  of 
science,  or  profess  their  readiness  to  do  so,  as  soon  as 
they  are  adequately  informed  thereof.  They  must  do 
so,  or  stand  self- convicted  of  treason  to  the  intuitions  of 
their  own  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Truth,  when 
elearly  discerned,  commands  our  mental  assent,  even 
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when  through  some  over-riding  passion  or  uncontrollable 
appetite,  our  conduct  is  not  brought  into  conformity  with 
its  requirements. 

(3)  The  Records  of  History,  sacred  and  profane, 
ancient  and  modem,  are  full  of  example,  instruction, 
and  solemn  warning  in  regard  to  this  question.  The 
advocate  who  has  diligently  read  and  carefully  studied 
the  “historic  page,”  now  happily  accessible  to  the 
humblest  and  poorest  scholar,  can  never  be  at  a loss  to 
find  material  for  a speech,  or  illustration  for  an  argu- 
ment. The  Bible  alone  contains  ample  material  for  half 
a score  of  Temperance  lectures,  and,  apart  from  its 
inspired  character,  there  is  no  hook  in  the  world  that 
more  impressively  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of  abstinence, 
and  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  drinking  system. 
What  admonition  can  he  more  explicit,  expressive,  and 
eloquent  than  the  words  of  the  wise  king — “ Look  not 
mi  the  xoine  when  it  is  red,”  &c.  ? Surely,  no  wiser  counsel 
was  ever  given,  even  hy  Solomon  himself!  and  well  he 
know  from  experience,  as  well  as  observation,  the  terrible 
power  of  fascination  which  the  “ Mocker  ” could  exert, 
and  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  when  its  appetites  and. 
passions,  its  gross  and  sensual  desires,  are  directly 
appealed  to.  He  knew  that  the  eye,  like  the  ear,  is  one 
of  the  great  inlets  to  seductive  sensations — exciting  our 
wanton  imaginations ; and  that,  therefore,  man’s  true 
safety  lies  in  turning  from  the  “ Circean  cup,”  and 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  “ Syren’s  song.”  All  history, 
biography,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  moral  teachings, 
whether  of  heathen  sages,  Jewish  prophets,  or  Christian 
apostles,  confirm,  illustrate,  and  enforee  the  same  great 
lesson  of  prudence,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  The  beginning 
of  moral  evil  is  as  the  letting  out  of  pent-up  waters. 
The  incitements  to  sensuality  should,  therefore,  never  be 
dallied  with.  One  who  well  understood  the  secret 
currents  and  hidden  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  has 
•aid:  “ The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost”  ; and  so  it  is 
«lso,  as  a general  fact,  in  regard  to  man.  In  matters 
involving  self-denial  and  high  moral  control,  woman  is 
not  always  the  weaker  vessel.  There  is,  I know,  a 
select  school  of  moralists  who  plead  for  the  virtue  of 
temptation.  They  tell  us  that  to  turn  from  temptation, 
or  to  put  from  our  path  the  occasions  of  vice — such  as 
strong-drink  and  the  public  facilities  for  its  sale  and  use, 
would  be  to  weaken  virtue,  and  to  emasculate  the  moral 
principle  in  man.  That  is  a doctrine,  however,  that  no 
Temperance  advocate  will  be  likely  to  imbibe  or  propa- 
gate. The  daily  prayer  of  every  sober  and  devout  mind 
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must  ever  be — “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation ; but  deliver 
us  from  evil.” 

The  Temperance  advocate  should  be  'a  constant  and 
devout  student  of  History,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
Providence  teaching  by  Example. 

(4)  Practical  Personal  Experience  is,  or  should  be, 
a wise  schoolmaster.  Most  Temperance  advocates  have 
tried  both  sides  of  the  question — drinking  and  absti- 
nence. Some,  unfortunately,  have  tried  hard  and  long 
the  drinking  side,  and  had  there  been  any  good  in  it, 
either  as  regards  moderation,  the  free  use,  or  excessive 
indulgence,  they  must  have  realised  the  benefit.  But 
no  one  ever  yet  reaped  any  advantage — any  real,  prac- 
tical, permanent  good  from  the  use  of  strong  drink  as  a 
beverage.  There  are  some  who  fancy  that  in  some 
occult  way,  and  to  some  appreciable  extent,  they  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  or  less  benefited ; but  when  this  class  of 
dreamers  open  their  eyes,  wake  up,  and  honestly  try  the 
Total  Abstinence  system,  they  find,  like  the  famous 
Sidney  Smith,  that  they  have  been  under  a gross  delu- 
sion ; and  that  they  never  knew  the  buoyancy  and 
blessing  of  good  health  until  they  left  off  taking  the  “good 
creatures  ” which  had  beguiled  and  befooled  them. 

The  experience  of  the  reformed  drunkard,  when  un- 
folded with  modest  simplicity,  is  frequently  most 
powerful  in  its  appeals  to  the  better  sympathies  of  a 
popular  audience.  Men  who  care  little  for  science, 
logic,  history,  statistics,  or  the  hideous  social  evils  of 
crime,  pauperism,  and  madness,  produced  by  strong 
drink,  will  be  frequently  touched  and  moved  by  the 
simple  details  of  an  individual  case  of  the  temptation, 
fall,  misery,  degradation,  and  all  but  utter  ruin  of  one  poor 
victim,  who  has  been  rescued  through  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  and  the  moral  sympathetic  power  of 
associated  numbers.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  testimony 
of  a reformed  inebriate  should  he  given  without  exag- 
geration, or  the  slightest  appearance  of  boasting.  It  is 
always  a difficult  and  delicate  task  for  even  cultivated 
men  to  speak  of  themselves  in  public  ; and  especially  is 
it  difficult  for  an  uncultivated  man  to  speak  in  terms  of 
becoming  modesty  and  delicacy,  when  he  has  to  stand 
before  a promiscuous  audience  (perhaps  without  previous 
preparation)  to  reveal  the  sad  story  of  a wasted  life,  and 
to  tell  of  sins  and  sufferings  over  which  virtue  would 
weep  and  charity  cast  the  mantle  of  oblivion.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  a question  as  to  the  beneficial  tendency 
of  detailed  narratives  of  drunken  debaucheries,  whether 


given  in  autobiographies  or  on  the  public  platform. 
Graphic  and  histrionic  delineations  of  vice,  like  vice 
itself,  may  be  seen  too  oft,  until  the  mind  becomes 
sympathetically  debauched  with  the  “familiar”  scene, 
and  we  become  amused , or  merely  thrilled,  with  the 
exhibition  ; and  at  last  cease  to  feel  that  honest,  whole- 
some disgust,  which  can  alone  preserve  us  from  moral 
contamination  or  morbid  sympathy.  To  act  or  mimic 
the  drunicarp  on  the  Temperance  platform,  is  an 
unwise  and  reprehensible  practice,  and  its  tendency  is 
exceedingly  pernicious.  It  always  raises  a laugh , and 
that  alone  proves  it  to  be  inappropriate  and  unsalutary. 
To  laugh  at  drunkenness,  or  at  any  histrionic  exhibition 
of  its  follies  and  deliriums,  is  to  become,  for  the  time, 
unconscious  of  the  sadness  of  a spectacle  that  might  well 
make  angels  weep  and  good  men  shudder  with  alarm. 
There  is  nothing  in  drunkenness,  any  more  than  in 
confirmed  insanity,  that  any  -wise  or  humane  man  would 
dare  to  laugh  at.  It  is  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
reason  and  conscience — man’s  coronal  attributes — his 
highest  and  dearest  birthright ; and  what  adds  to  the 
sin,  the  shame,  and  the  misery  of  the  transaction,  is,  that 
this  noble  birthright  is  bartered  away,  not  for  a 
mess  of  wholesome  pottage,  but  for  the  cup  of  lecherous, 
deceitful,  and  destructive  poison. 

Having  briefly  and  very  feebly  indicated  some  guiding- 
points  as  to  the  Temperance  Advocacy  in  general,  I would 
just  glance  at  another  leading  topic — the  policy  of  the 
Temperance  movement. 

II.  Every  Temperance  Abvocate  should  clearly  under- 
stand and  be  well  able  to  defend  the  True  Policy  of 
Temperance  agitation.  We  have  arrived  at  an  import- 
ant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  No  longer 
is  it  a local,  desultory , and  spasmodic  effort ; but  it  has 
become  a national,  systematic,  and  sustained  under- 
taking. It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  assume  the  leadership  of  this  great  enterprise, 
and  all  who  publicly  advocate  its  claims,  should  adopt 
and  carry  out  the  wisest  and  most  effective  plan  and 
policy  of  agitation ; so  that  all  the  efforts  of  all  its  advo- 
cates may,  as  speedily  as  possible,  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  causes  of  the  Evil  they  combat,  in  order  to 
their  removal  or  annihilation. 

(1)  The  Pledge  of  individual  total  abstinence  is  still 
a wise  and  effective  expedient.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  feel  that  they  derive  strength  of  purpose  and 
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steadfastness  of  adhesion,  from  having  publicly  adopted 
the  pledge.  Most  of  us  are  ■weak,  few  of  us  are  strong, 
in  the  face  of  temptation.  There  are  thousands  of  nohle 
souls,  intelligent,  genial,  generous,  and  aspiring,  finely 
cultivated,  as  well  as  richly  endowed, — men  of  true 
genius,  of  lofty  purposes,  and  large  ambitions,— men 
who  can  teach  and.  even  inspire  their  fellows,  who  have 
a capacity  that  fits  them  to  lead  armies  to  battle,  to 
legislate  for  nations,  and  yet  these  very  men,  in  the 
presence  of  temptation,  are  sometimes  as  feeble  and  frail 
as  other  men ; nay,  they  are  often  feebler  and  frailer  than 
more  rude,  rugged,  and  uncultured  natures.  They  can 
stand  unawed  before  the  cannon’s  mouth ; hut  they 
shrink  from  “the  world’s  dread  laugh.”  Fashion, 
etiquette,  custom,  and  all  the  social  witcheries  of  the 
drinking  system,  they  cannot  resist ; unless  they  adopt 
the  wise,  safe,  and  easy  plan  of  Total  Abstinence — and 
publicly  avow  that  such  is  their  deliberate  resolve. 
Then,  they  find  themselves  energised  by  new  and  exalt- 
ing motives  of  honour,  consistency,  self-respect,  and 
dignity ; and  that  which  before  appealed  to  their  morbid 
appetite  as  a temptation  now  appears  an  object  of  moral 
disgust  and  physical  loathing,  from  which  they  turn 
away. 

The  mere  act  of  signing  the  pledge,  or  of  repeating  it, 
in  a formal  manner,  need  not  he  insisted  on.  The  essence 
of  the  thing  is  a public  declaration,  avowal,  or  protest, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  individual  may  be  held  as  being 
honourably  bound  to  a consistent  practice  of  Total 
Abstinence.  Any  kind  of  avowal  that  will  answer  that 
end  will  answer  every  essential  purpose  and  use  of  a 
pledge.  To  insist  upon  some  particular  mode  of  taking 
or  making  the  pledge  savours  of  superstition  or  of 
caprice.  The  converts  of  Father  Mathew  knelt  and 
repeated  the  words  of  a pledge,  but  did  they  keep  it  any 
better  than  those  who  merely  enter  their  name  in  the 
society’s  roll-book  of  membership  ? 

(2)  Associated  Effort,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Temperance  reform,  by  informing  the  public  mind  and 
rousing  it  to  action,  is  not  only  expedient,  but  indis- 
pensible  to  success.  Sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  heroism 
can  only  be  created  and  displayed,  to  any  serviceable 
purpose,  by  numbers  and  the  combination  of  moral 
forces,  entering  upon  some  great  pre-concerted  effort  or 
enterprise,  for  the  common  defence  and  common  welfare. 
Individual  and  isolated  efforts  are  not  to  be  despised, 
when  directed  towards  any  work  of  social  reform  or  of 
Christian  charity ; but  for  the  removal  of  great  social 
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wrongs,  and  of  long-established  and  law-sanctioned 
iniquities,  it  is  an  imperative  condition  of  success  that 
the  wise  and  patriotic  enter  into  large,  combined,  and 
determined  action,  to  antagonise  and  counterpoise  the 
selfish  confederacy  of  interested  and  corrupt  partizans, 
who  will  not  fail  to  uphold  the  huge  and  profitable 
wrong  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to  cling  to  their 
unholy  craft  with  all  the  cunning  of  alarmed  cupidity, 
and  with  the  recklessness  of  desperation  itself. 

In  no  epoch  of  the  world’s  history,  and  in  no  com- 
munity under  heaven,  has  any  great  social  evil  or 
established  wrong  been  overcome,  but  through  the 
united  and  determined  agency  of  good  and  wise  men, 
banded  together  with  a common  impulse  and  for  a 
common  good ! All  history  and  all  experience,  there- 
fore, vindicate  the  policy  and  the  philosophy  of  Tempe- 
rance Associations.  Even  the  Times  itself  has  recently 
acknowledged  the  philosophy  of  the  sympathetic  and 
reformative  power  of  associated  numbers,  acting  on  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  as  a defined  basis  of  co- 
operation and  agitation.  This  is  a great  concession  to 
be  wrung  from  the  Jupiter  of  the  English  newspaper 
press.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  given  up  by  Temperance 
reformers,  they  must  not  give  up  their  abstinence  asso- 
ciations. These  are  the  drill-grounds  where  the  young 
recruits  of  the  Temperance  army  are  disciplined  and 
taught  to  use  the  weapons  of  their  glorious  moral  war- 
fare. Without  these  associations  are  in  constant  and 
effective  working  order,  the  movement  against  the 
drinking  system  could  not  be  aggressive,  and  would 
never  become  a triumph. 

So  far,  all  Temperance  men  are  fully  agreed  ; but  in 
addition  to  the  pledge  of  personal  abstinence  and  the 
association  of  abstainers  for  the  propagation  of  their 
doctrine  and  the  extension  of  their  practice,  there  is  a 
third  and  equally  important  phase  of  policy  or  line  of 
action. 

(3)  Social  Action  is  an  indispensible  duty.  As 
members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  good  citizens,  we 
have  each  and  all  a social  right  to  assert,  and  a social 
function  to  perform,  in  relation  to  the  liquor-traffic — 
the  proved  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  drunkenness 
of  the  land;  and,  therefore,  the  undeniable  cause  of 
most  of  the  crime,  pauperism,  and  misery  of  the  nation. 
The  true  policy  of  earnest  and  enlightened  Temperance 
reformers,  therefore,  includes  a combined  and  energetic 
assault  upon  the  liquor-traffic.  That  teetotaler  who 
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does  not  use  his  social  influence  against  the  traffic  in 
strong  drink  may  he  a sincere  abstainer,  hut  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  a wise,  consistent,  and  effective  Temperance 
advocate.  The  traffic  is  a legalised  institution,  and  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  statute  law ; and  that  law  exists  by 
the'  avowed  or  tacit  suffrage  and  sanction  of  the 
citizens. 

The  Parliament  that  enacted  the  law  can  alone  repeal 
it;  hut  until  the  people,  who  elect  the  members  of 
Parliament,  and  who  thus  sanction  and  endorse  the 
legislation  they  set  up,  shall  by  petitions  and  votes 
declare  that  it  is  their  wish  and  will  to  have  the  traffic 
suppressed,  they  must  in  law,  in  equity , and  in  morals  be 
held  as  equally  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
system.  If  this  view  be  correct,  it  follows  that  those 
Temperance  men  who  do  not  protest  against  the  liquor- 
traffic,  who  refuse  to  petition  for  its  suppression,  or  who 
give  their  votes  to  candidates  who  uphold  the  traffic,  are 
participators  of  the  crime  and  wrong-doing.  They 
are  joined  hand-in-hand  with  the  traffickers  in  their 
vile  and  immoral  compact,  their  hideous  conspiracy 
against  the  virtue,  health,  and  life  of  the  people ; 
and  against  the  order,  security,  and  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

For  a total  abstainer  to  oppose  the  efforts  making 
in  behalf  of  a Prohibitory  liquor-law  is  an  anomaly 
and  an  absurdity  not  to  he  accounted  for  on  any  con- 
sideration compatible  with  consistency,  high  character, 
and  common  sense.  Any  Temperance  advocate  who 
cannot  see  his  way  to  the  Prohibitory  principle  and 
policy,  may  d epend  upon  it,  that  he  has  mistaken  his 
vocation ; and  that  the  Temperance  platform  is  not  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  destined  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a wise  and  genuine  moral  reformer.  He  may  be 
clever,  he  may  be  eloquent,  he  may  have  histrionic 
talent ; and  he  may  be  able  to  amuse,  excite,  and  even 
thrill  an  audience  by  his  pictorial  power  and  well- 
rendered  anecdotes,  or  rhapsodies,  but  if  he  does  not 
speak  out  with  fidelity  and  distinctness  in  favour  of  the 
Prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic,  his  advocacy  is  so 
vitally  defective  and  short-coming  that  it  can  advanta- 
geously be  dispensed  with  at  the  present  advanced  stage 
of  the  movement. 

The  time  has  now  fully  come  when  the  advocate  of 
Temperance  must  speak  out  boldly  and  unequivocally, 
and  must  enunciate  a sound  doctrine  and  a wise  policy. 
The  drink  must  he  denounced  as  a poison  to  be  abstained 
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from  ; and  the  traffic  branded  as  a crime  to  he  pro- 
■ hibited  by  law. 

III. — In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  a word  as  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  that  ought  to  characterise  and  animate 
Temperance  advocacy.  The  style  of  the  advocate  should 
he  natural — not  affected ; frank,  sometimes  hold,  hut 
not  impudent ; earnest,  hut  not  ranting.  He  should 
cultivate  an  intelligent  style,  and  a religious  tone,  avoid- 
ing all  maudlin  sentimentalism  and  cant.  Heading, 
reflect  on,  observation,  study,  and  special  preparation 
are  all  needful  for  judicious,  acceptable,  and  effective 
advocacy.  Every  advocate  should  read  and  ponder  the 
Alliance  “ Prize  Essay  ” and  “ Sequel,”  study  its  vast 
array  of  facts,  and  master  the  entire  scope  of  its  un- 
answerable argument ; and  he  will  he  well  equipped  for 
any  conflict  with  any  adversary  on  almost  any  part  of 
the  great  question  of  Temperance  and  Prohibition.  It 
is  the  book  for  a Temperance  advocate  to  read,  study 
and  digest.  If  every  other  hook  that  has  been  written 
and  printed  on  the  question  were  destroyed,  the  cause 
would  still  have  a noble  literature,  an  ample  vindication, 
and  a complete  argument.  That  hook,  and  the  memory 
and  fame  of  its  author,  will  live  through  many  ages  to 
come,  and  he  enshrined  in  the  grateful  affections  of  the 
wise,  the  patriotic,  and  Christian-minded  when  many 
who  now  swell  out  with  pretentious  greatness  and  parade 
of  sanctity  they  do  not  possess  will  have  been  forgotten, 
or  he  remembered  only  with  pity  or  scorn. 

You  cannot  all  hope  to  rival  Dr.  Lees  ; hut  you  may 
all  emidate  his  zeal,  his  industry,  his  fidelity,  and  his 
indomitable  courage.  lie  has  made  a noble  marie  high 
up  on  the  column  of  fame,  and  we  too  can  leave  some 
impress  for  good  by  our  “ footsteps  on  the  sands  of 
time.”  Our  position  in  life  may  be  comparatively 
obscure,  and  the  range  of  our  labours  confined  to  a small 
locality ; still  we  all  have  essentially  the  same  great 
duties  to  perform ; the  same  stem  virtues  to  build  up ; 
and  the  same  grand  moral  purposes  of  life  to  work  out. 
Truth,  Justice,  and  Mercy,  are  as  noble  and  as  divine 
in  the  cottage  as  in  the  palace.  Sobriety,  patriotism, 
and  piety,  are  as  holy  and  beautiful,  and  as  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  Great  Father  when  illustrated  by  the 
character  and  spirit  of  a humble  working  man,  in  the 
lowest  walks  of  life  as  by  the  greatest  peer  in  the 
realm.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  if  we  were  in  a 
little  better  position— had  more  money,  more  talents, 
and  finer  opportunities — we  should  be  able  to  act  out  a 
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nobler  part,  and  make  a grander  mark  on  the  age  in 
■which  we  live.  These  are  vain  and  delusive  imagina- 
tions. All  that  is  required  of  us  is,  that  whatever  our 
position,  sphere,  or  avocation  may  be,  we  make  a truth- 
ful and  beneficent  mark — so  far  as  our  influence  extends 
and  our  efforts  can  reach.  The  greatest  can  do  no  more, 
and  the  lowliest  must  aim  at  no  less. 

“In  the  quarries  should  you  toil — 

Make  your  mark  ! 

Do  you  delve  upon  the  soil — 

Make  your  mark  ! 

In  whatever  path  you  go, 

In  whatever  place  you  stand, 

Moving  swift  or  moving  slow — 

Make  your  mark  ! 

Life  is  a fleeting  shade — 

Make  your  mark  ! 

Marks  of  some  kind  must  be  made — 

Make  your  mark ! 

Make  it  while  your  arm  is  strong, 

In  the  golden  hours  of  youth  ; 

Never,  never  make  it  wrong, 

Make  it  with  the  stamp  of  Truth — 

Make  your  mark  ! ” 

It  is  an  arduous  work  in  which  you  as  Temperance 
advocates  are  engaged,  and  must  be  prosecuted  in  an 
earnest  manner,  with  heroic  devotion  and  persistence. 

You  will  meet  with  difficulties,  and  encounter  opposi- 
tion— but  what  of  these  ? Difficulty  and  Opposition- 
whilst  they  appal  the  timid,  impede  the  weak,  and  turn 
back  the  time-serving,  but  tend  to  exercise  the  faith 
and  fortitude  of  true-hearted  men,  and  to  bring  out  the 
moral  heroism  of  great  and  noble  natures.  A true  prin- 
ciple and  a good  enterprise  are  never  so  safe,  or  so  sure 
of  triumph,  as  when  they  are  attacked  and  even  perse- 
cuted, Apathy  may  obscure  the  one  and  paralyse  the 
other ; but  antagonism — never ! That  which  withers 
under  the  blast  of  persecution,  and  founders  in  the 
storm  of  controversy,  is  not  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  Christ-like.  It  is  only  the  conventionalisms  and  moral 
shams  that  are  overcome  and  annihilated  in  the  jostle 
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and.  tournament  of  life.  The  true  mm,  like  the  true 
principle,  stands  the  firmer,  or  moves  with  the  more 
majestic  step  in  proportion  as  his  faith  is  tried,  and  his 
integrity  assailed.  It  must  he  so,  for  is  he  not  fighting 
the  battle  of  Truth,  of  Goodness,  of  God?  and  is  not 
the  God  of  truth  and  goodness  his  shield  and  helper, 
and  the  lifter  up  of  his  head  ? and  are  not  they  that  are 
for  him  infinitely  more  than  all  that  can  come  against 
him  ? To  doubt  this  is  scepticism,  and  to  deny  it  the 
worst  of  atheism. 

The  advocates  of  true  Temperance  may  prove  unfaith- 
ful, and  may  swerve  from  the  post  of  duty  and  difficulty ; 
hut  the  Cause  itself  must  succeed.  Truth  and  Justice, 
Humanity  and  God,  all  the  highest,  holiest,  and 
mightiest  powers  and  influences  of  the  universe  are 
arrayed  on  its  side,  and  are  fighting  for  it.  Who  can 
doubt  the  issue  of  such  a cause  ? 

All  honour  to  the  noble  band  of  local  Advocates 
of  this  grand  cause  of  God  and  Humanity.  Un- 
noticed by  the  great ; unpatronised  by  men  of  high 
rank  ; unpaid,  and  oft-times  unthanked — many  of  these 
have,  for  twenty  years  and  upwards,  laboured  on  with 
untiring  zeal  and  unflinching  steadfastness,  holding 
aloft  the  snow-white  banner  of  Total  Abstinence,  with 
its  “ strange  device,”  through  evil  report  and  through 
good  report.  Some  of  your  beloved  comrades  in  this 
glorious  warfare  have  passed  away — gone  to  their  rest 
and  their  reward  ; and,  alas  ! alas  ! others  have  ignobly 
fallen  in,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  strife  ! Some  who  once 
fought  well  have  surrendered,  and  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  and  seducer  of  souls.  They  have  betrayed  their 
cause,  and  acted  the  part  of  renegades.  But  the  good 
cause  still  lives  and  triumphs,  and  is  gallantly  upheld  by 
a faithful  band  of  moral  Spartans,  who,  when  the  fight 
is  fiercest,  stand  forward  with  more  undaunted  firmness, 
resolved,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  do,  to  dare,  to  suiter, 
and  to  triumph  together. 

Be  encouraged,  cheered,  and  stimulated  in  your  great 
and  holy  work.  Sympathise,  fraternise,  and  co-operate 
with  each  other.  Rejoice  in  each  other’s  successes.  Bear 
with  each  other’s  failings.  Encourage  each  other  under 
difficulties.  Be  jealous  of  the  honour,  purity,  and  dignity 
of  the  movement. 
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“ The  world  wants  Men — large-hearted,  manly  men — 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus,  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labour  and  the  psalm  of  love. 

The  times  want  Scholars — scholars  who  shall  shape 
The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years  ; 

And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's  good 
Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 

The  age  wants  Heroes — heroes  who  shall  dare 
To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  Truth  ; 

To  clutch  the  monster  Error  by  the  throat ; 

To  bear  Opinion  to  a loftier  seat ; 

To  blot  the  era  of  Oppression  out, 

And  lead  a universal  Freedom  in. 

And  heaven  wants  Souls — fresh  and  capacious  souls, 
To  taste  its  raptures,  and  expand,  like  flowers. 
Beneath  the  glory  of  its  Central  Sun  ; 

It  wants  fresh  souls — not  lean  and  shrivelled  o ; 
It  wants  fresh  souls,  my  brother — give  it  thine. 

If  thou,  indeed,  wilt  act  as  man  should  act ; 

If  thou,  indeed,  wilt  be  what  scholars  should  ; 

If  thou  wilt  be  a hero,  and  wilt  strive 
To  help  thy  fellow  and  exalt  thyself, 

Thy  feet,  at  last,  shall  stand  on  jasper  floors  ; 

Thy  heart,  at  last,  shall  seem  a thousand  hearts  — 
Each  single  heart  with  myriad  raptures  filled — 
While  thou  shalt  sit  with  princes  and  with  kings 
Bich  in  the  jewel  of  a ransomed  soul.” 
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